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The War Congress of American Industry 


We again present a report on the annual convention held by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
called this year the War Congress of American Industry, which met December 2-5. Here nearly 4,000 
of the “know-how industrialists” met to formulate a program for the immediate future. 


Because of the large number of acdresses given and 
their wide scope they have to be treated selectively here. 
Not every important address is included. The main pur- 
pose has been to present by st:mmary and excerpt the 
views of industrialists and spokesmen for industrial opin- 
ion concerning most significant contemporary issues. 
Certain addresses by officers of the government are in- 
cluded. 


The War Program 

A brief statement adopted by the Congress declares 
that it is “all-out for victory” and will “oppose anybody 
who gets in the way” ; also that it stands for the “basic 
American freedoms” and “will oppose anybody who tries 
to destroy them.” Gratification is expressed for the 
wartime achievement of industry and specific responsibili- 
ties of management, labor and government are listed. 

Management is to intensify research, use all available 
labor, provide to the government all skilled executives not 
needed for war production, help solve the national trans- 
portation problems, and lower production costs. 

Labor is to stop strikes, boycotts, jurisdictional disputes, 
slow-downs, unnecessary ‘absences, restrictive organization 
activities, and forced union membership. 

Government is to respect the responsibility and author- 
ity of management, safeguard the individual’s right to 
work, stop imposing the closed shop, forbid and punish all 
picketing, lengthen the working week, aid farmers and 
food processors to get competent labor, simplify orders, 
directives, regulations and questionnaires, lower govern- 
ment costs, and “reject all proposals which seek to use 
the war as a cloak for socializing the nation.” 

Industry’s postwar goals include “steady employment 
in free, private enterprise for all who are able and willing 
to work,” a chance and an incentive for people to save 
and invest in private enterprise, and a progressively higher 
living standard. 


William P. Witherow, president, Blaw-Knox Company, retir- 

ing president of the N.A.M.: 

Due credit must be given to the President for his early 
attention to preparation for war production and conver- 
sion. Industry owes gratitude for “the job Washington, 
and particularly the War Production Board has been 
doing.” However, the industrialists now carry too heavy 
a knapsack: “rationing, renegotiation, shortages, investi- 


gation, indictments, questionnaires, antitrust suits, con- 
flict, overlapping, red tape and confusion, N.L.R.B., 
W.L.B. and other alphabetical slow-downs that took the 
time of management. Some of these were necessary, some 
natural mistakes in the hurry to speed war, and some were 
errors of the inexperienced.” Domestic aims should be 
as clearly stated as war aims. Rededication is called for. 
“Damn the man, be he manager, labor leader or politician, 
who drops a grain of selfish sand in the gears!” “Ap- 
praisal of motives should always start at home.” 

Industrialists are counselled among other things “to be 
sure war strikes are in no way the fault of management,” 
to eliminate red tape and delay, to keep up research both 
for war and for peace materials, “to make better friends 
with labor, with farmers, with one another.” 

Laber should be “put in an official position to keep 
their no-strike pledge, to hold down the alarming growth 
of absenteeism, to put an end to the production delays of 
jurisdictional strikes.” Management-labor cooperation 
must not become joint management-labor responsibility. 
The workers must be helped to gain democratic control 
of their organizations. There should be ‘no vested inter- 
ests, no princes of special privilege, ever, in the United 
States of America. Take labor unions out of the financing 
of political campaigns the same as other organizations.” 

The War Labor B soard should confine itself to mediation 
and not attempt to “make national labor relations policy 
day-by-day through a form of collective bargaining.” It 
is now clear that “the decisions of the Board involve . . 
‘a substantial element of compulsion.’ ” 

“Efforts to misuse this war as a means of socializing 
American industry and our society do not strengthen but 
weaken this nation for war. The American people will 
have no traffic with Socialism or Communism or Fascism 
if they can identify them; and they are disturbed by any 
suspicion of encroachment on their freedoms.” 

Many “honest Americans” are now being penalized by 
government practice: “in England they knight business 
men for good services--over here we indict them.” The 
speaker does not want our institutions so changed that 
returning soldiers will not recognize them. “TI don’t want 
any ‘modified’ iree enterprise or Bill of Rightless Democ- 
racy. I'll take my democracy straight. . . .” What is 
there about America that “isn’t worth fighting for as it 
is’? “T am not fighting for a quart of milk for every 
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Hottentot, or for a T.V.A. on the Danube, or for govern- 
mental handouts of free Utopia.” 

There must be governmental participation in the post- 
war world but government should not dominate the 
economic life. While our allies must be financed to get 
back to productivity, the rehabilitation of their economy 
and the reforming of their lives are not America’s task. 
Private capital has been in a bomb-proof shelter and must 
be encouraged to come out. Let the government make an 
unequivocal declaration that private capital will “be en- 
couraged to provide the motive power for postwar 
reconstruction.” We are fighting “to give the free enter- 
prise system a chance to build” a better world. Like 
Christianity this nation was nurtured by adversity and 
challenged by vicissitudes. America is more “spiritual 
than economic.” 


Eugene E. Wilson, president, United Aircraft Corporation: 


“The Arms Embargo cut off the life blood of foreign 
trade. The work of a generation was threatened. The 
repeal of the Act saved us just at the count of nine!” 

Business is different from government in many ways. 
One of the most important is that “business is face to face, 
always, with a measure of its competence.” Government, 
on the other hand, in time of peace is without any real 
measure of its competence. 

Mr. Wilson’s company, “nearly three years ago, volun- 
tarily established the policy of no excessive profit out of 
war... . As volume sky-rocketed, profit was held sta- 
tionary, and the percentage of profit to sales steadily 
declined.” The company increased average hourly earn- 
ings, accelerated production and reduced costs. No one 
after the war can properly accuse industry of profiteering. 
People will sacrifice freedom if it is necessary to win the 
war but it is not necessary and it is wrong. Methods of 
compulsion are not efficient. “Loyal initiative is our 
secret weapon.” 


Walter D. Fuller, president, the Curtis Publishing Company, 

retiring chairman of the Board of the N.A.M.: 

“We took the curtailment of automobile, refrigerator, 
radio production in stride. We could all see that the 
factories and machines which made these and many other 
products were needed for war. But now the curtailment 
story is differen* We have now reached the stage where 
restriction means extinction.” 

Wallpaper makers, carpet manufacturers and others 
have been grievously restricted. Some now have to fight 
for their lives. Some have been told by an officer of the 
Manpower Commission, “You are going to bleed to death. 
... Your men will be taken out bit by bit.” Sacrifice 
seems to be considered “an end in itself” and “‘mortifica- 
tion of the flesh” a means of the winning of the war. 
Disastrous consequences are threatened for many business 
men. Fortunately concentration is only in an early stage. 
There is time to discuss the problem. Concentration can 
be achieved only at a heavy price. In England it began 
after Dunkirk. It was then that the government “ripped 
into the civilian industries.” TFven so, this followed maxi- 
mum efforts beyond any we have made and was accom- 
panied by an effort to safeguard postwar production. 

Much of the concentration now being effected involves 
actual and evident waste. Furthermore, we have five and 
a half million workers on public payrolls in this country, 
more than those in the armed forces. To make matters 
worse “literally thousands” of federal employes are 
“killing time.” Not only so, but the American system of 
free enterprise is at stake. 


Ruth Alexander, lecturer on economics: 


The American people do not want “a socialist or com- 
munist America”; “we stand to gain security and we 
stand to lose freedom, in a collective economy. And 
within all of us there is a continuous conflict between 
these two powerful drives—the urge to be secure and the 
urge to be free. Obviously the ideal society would corre- 
late a maximum of freedom with a maximum of security. 
But that necessitates working a miracle on human nature.” 
The “security-minded People can do what they will pro- 
viding only that they furnish bread and games to the 
multitude.” 

“Capitalism is the great Liberal and the great Liberator. 
Capitalism is the great humanitarian, for it has provided 
the highest standard of living for all classes known to 
mankind. Capitalism is the New Freedom—not yet two 
centuries old—a mere babe at the breast of history.” 


Paul V. McNutt, director, War Manpower Commission: 


“Each of you will lose just about as many men during 
1943 as you have hitherto lost altogether. Moreover, 
replacements are going to be harder to get. We will be 
fortunate if 500 thousand more people can be squeezed 
out of the present pool of one and one-half million unem- 
ployed. Normal turnover will always leave us with about 
one million out of work at any one time.” 

I:mployers are advised to “change hiring specifications 
so that workers with foreign names, Negroes, handicapped 
workers and other workers commonly discriminated 
against in the locality can get jobs. They can cooperate 
with other local employers and unions to ensure that local 
labor resources are fully tapped.” “When you must hire 
workers from another employer, I urge you not to send 
out labor scouts and not to advertise for workers unless 
the ‘ad’ states that you will not consider war workers.” 
“Get together with other employers in the locality ; call in 
the unions and civic groups. Work out the terms of a local 
agreement designed to stabilize the labor situation, .. . 
publicize it and follow its provisions to the letter.” 


Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast shipbuilder: 

Industry is warned not to “surrender to the social 
politicians” who have little to offer “save an ultimate 
bankruptcy.” But with all respect to the compelling 
power of competition each has felt its lash and knows 
that it “can be both brutal and ruthless.” 

Now is the time to plan for peace. Industry has primary 
responsibility. The first essential is a “nation-wide, yes, 
a world-wide opportunity for all who want to work.” 
Courageous industry could “here and now adopt a plan to 
end all plans.” No postwar depression is necessary. On 
the contrary, the greatest economic opportunity lies ahead. 
Is the automobile industry ready now to “design and 
announce its 1945 models for delivery six months after 
the close of the war”? Has it the courage to “advertise 
that it will now accept war bonds as down payments on 
the 1945 models”? Do manufacturers dare to “organize, 
finance, and manage medical centers in every industrial 
community, where medical service could be purchased on 
an insurance basis at a cost which would bring not only 
skill and facilities, but all of the advantages of research 
within the reach of the common man, and at the same 
time provide the doctors of America” with a remunera- 
tion adequate for “their long and expensive training ?” 

“The Atlantic Charter is no bilateral guaranty of 
British-American supremacy; unless it belongs to the 
world it is meaningless. Let it be said again that there 
will never be any significant prosperity in America as 
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long as there are great hosts of people living on the mar- 
gins of poverty anywhere on earth.” 


Melvin J. Maas, congressman from Minnesota: 

The nation’s war aims must be formulated now and 
announced to the world in unmistakeable and convincing 
terms. “The peasants in the Balkans, the downtrodden 
French, the enslaved Norwegians, the black natives of 
the South Seas and Africa, the struggling masses in 
China and India must all know what we offer them 
through a United Nations’ victory... .” “The old order 
is over... . This is not a war to preserve old empires.” 
The postwar world must be planned for now. The future 
must bring economic opportunity for everyone and “a 
better standard of living ultimately everywhere.” Every 
place our forces occupy must be guaranteed freedom at 
the end of the war. 

Europe is so devastated that everything going there 
from us for 100 years will go as a charitable, not a com- 
mercial transaction. On the other hand, Japan needs only 
six months to consolidate her gains. She has powerful 
air bases and a powerful air force. She should be stopped 
now when she is vulnerable. Since Germany “does not 
appear vulnerable for the next six or twelve months” 
sound strategy calls for immediate concentration of war 
effort in the Pacific. 


C. M. Chester, chairman of the Board, General Foods Corpo- 
ration: 

Manufacturers are doing everything they can to elimi- 
nate waste of time, energy and material. “Industry is 
resolved that none shall get rich” out of the war. It is 
concerned for the health and safety of the production 
army. “Last year industry lost a billion man hours 
through illness and accidents. The average worker loses 
eight days each year, and illness causes seven times more 
absences than accidents.” 

The last war led to the development of talking pictures, 
commercial radio, new drugs, medicines, dyes, chemicals, 
metal alloys and production techniques. Out of this war 
may be expected discoveries now undreamed of in plastics, 
chemistry, electricity and aviation. But we must make 
sure now that the peace will guarantee “continuation of 
our American industrial system.” Free enterprise means 
not only the right to start a business and to own property 
but that those most capable of managing business be left 
unhampered. 


D. C. Prince, vice president, General Electric Co.: 


“On a straight time basis, with full employment esti- 
mated at 57,000,000 people, we can produce goods and 
services in a peacetime year to the value of 135 billions 
of 1941 dollars. Since the demand and purchasing power 
are great, we may prefer to work overtime, in which case 
the output may reach 150 billions of dollars.” 

Producers must be enabled democratically to “assign 
themselves the job of providing goods and services” as 
needed. A start has been made. Analysts are now “check- 
ing known sources of supply against the probable demand 
for various kinds of goods.” 

Considering a hypothetical case of a company where 
reconversion is necessary: “If its war contracts can be 
continued for six months at a progressively declining rate, 
it can balance stock on the war contract and start up its 
peace line without transitional unemployment. . . .” 

At best, even continuing overtime work, all the wants of 
cash customers cannot be provided for two or three years. 
after the war. “During that time rationing and price 
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ceilings will act as a safeguard for sound business.” The 
regulations should be relaxed gradually. Assuming the 
proper conditions, the basic demand for freedom from 
want and fear will drive people “into the arms of the 
group they think most able to provide those freedoms. 
Private industry on past performance can give better 
assurance than any other instrumentality.” 


Walter B. Weisenburger, of the N.A.M.: 


“The issue no longer is private enterprise versus col- 
lectivism ; it is private enterprise versus ‘modified’ enter- 
prise—not right against left, but right against wrong.” 
Industry’s fight for private enterprise involves “selling 
individual initiative in the management of property; not 
the right of the individual to own property.” 

The decade during which the federal government and 
the unions have been acquiring power registered the popu- 
lar belief that “economic power had become greater than 
economic leadership.” Now the use of these powers has 
become suspect in the public mind. This reaction must be 
taken advantage of and this is the big public relations job. 
In spite of this new trend free enterprise is liabie to be 
modified beyond recognition. The public must be con- 
vinced that initiative should remain in private hands but 
business must demonstrate a sense of social responsibility. 


Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland Steel Company: 

The labor troubles that hamper industry stem chiefly 
from the Wagner Act. The United Mine Workers union 
represents a plain dictatorship; the A. F. of L. the old 
aristocracy of craft unions; the C. I. O. an attempt to 
foster class hatred. Against all these pressures manage- 
ment must defend its function and “remain management.” 
Responsibility for decisions is indivisible. We do not 
want a “labor commissar.” Present labor leadership is 
in contrast to the “far-sighted and honest leader, Samuel 
Gompers.” 

We really have no national labor policy and we need 
one. 

The Wagner Act must be drastically changed. Its 
“untruthful preamble” must be eliminated. We must do 
away with the European idea of class hatred. 

(The preamble states that denial by employers of the 
right of bargaining leads to strikes and puts a burden upon 
commerce and tends to aggravate business depressions; 
also that protection of the right of organization and 
bargaining by law is proved by experience to be a safe- 
guard to the continued Sow of commerce.) 


J. Howard Pew, president, Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia: 

Industry suffers from governmental regimentation “as 
Washington, with tongues of Babel and in pell-mell fash- 
ion, proclaims directives on top of restrictive orders, and 
restrictive orders on top of directives. Such practices, 
unless halted, will cause our war production to turn down- 
ward instead of increasing.” Renegotiation of war con- 
tracts violates the principle of the sanctity of contracts. 
Government approves time and a half for overtime to labor 
but denies to management a similar incentive for increas- 
ing efficiency. There is no place for profiteering in the 
war but war corporations should not be “weakened by 
inroads on their capital structures.” “The elimination of 
brands and the pooling of goods in certain industries can- 
not be too severely condemned.” Washington should 
commence “dismantling the swollen bureaucracy built up 
in the last nine years.” The $25,000 salary limitation 
injures men who have been responsible for making pos- 
sible the huge war production. It seems to have had its 
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origin in a communist platform. (The speaker com- 
mented that no one in his company was affected by the 
edict.) ‘This limitation “for the first time in our history” 
sets up “a barrier that will prevent any poor man, no 
matter what his ability may be, from ever achieving 
independent means. That is the beginning of a hereditary 
class system in America.” Industry can not be run from 
Washington and the war can not be won in Washington 
though it can be lost there. “There are planners in Wash- 
ington who take it for granted that we are going to win 
this war, and are meanwhile conspiring, under the guise 
of the emergency, to destroy our American way of life.” 
Harley L, Lutz, professor of Public Finance, Princeton Uni- 
versity: 

Not only an international war but a civil war is in 
progress—a war between “those whose purpose is to 
destroy the American way of life and those who would 
preserve it.”’ Private enterprise is in jeopardy. Many 
businessmen have “succumbed to the seductive appeal of 
the slogan of security.” The enemies of freedom are using 
the taxing power to destroy its economic foundations. In 
the postwar period they will “resort to every kind of trick, 
strategem and artifice” to prevent relaxation of war re- 
strictions. Businessmen who have signed up 100 per 
cent for the duration of the military war should sign up 
also for the duration of the civil war for the defense of 
private enterprise. 


Ernest E. Norris, president, Southern Railway System: 

“Praise the Lord, we’ve passed the ammunition!’ . . . 
that’s essentially the railroads’ story to date. What’s 
more, we are still passing the ammunition.” 

The railroads began twenty years ago to prepare for 
the traffic of the future. Since then they have spent ten 
and a half billions for new equipment and facilities. The 
railroads have been aided by the “wise counsel, the 
understanding, the sympathy, and the friendly guidance 
of Joseph B. Eastman and his associates in the govern- 
ment’s Office of Defense Transportation.” The War 
Production Board has announced a curtailment of supply 
to the railroads which is going to hamper them but is 
commended as “unquestionably doing its best to allocate 
wisely the nation’s supply of steel.” 


Robert G. Lapham, industrial member of the War Labor 

Board: 

Whether the President’s executive order creating the 
Board was legal or not “he left to this Board the settlement 
of every labor dispute and he charged us with the duty of 
making a final determination and I can only construe that 
to mean that it was an enforced determination.” The 
tripartite Board has faced great difficulties in arriving at 
decisions. Industry’s members themselves were unwilling 
to adopt a fixed policy. They preferred going “case by 
case.” The familiar maintenance of membership agree- 
ment was distinctly a compromise. All twelve members 
of the Board and their alternates are trying to do the job. 
“Mayhe we take too damn much time, but we are still 
trying.” “With a lesson behind you of ten vears of a 
labor government—and don’t forget labor has learned 
that 51 per cent of the votes count, you might just as well 
face realities and realize that you had better organize as 
an industry and work together as groups if you are going 
to effectively maintain the . . . private enterprise system.” 


Raymond §S. Smethurst, counsel, N.A.M.: 


“Collective bargaining, long promoted as the panacea 
for strife, has now become no more than a gesture, made 
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as a preliminary step to getting the union’s demands 
before the War Labor Board for a ‘final determination.’ 
A program which encourges reference of all disputes for 
decision by government breeds more trouble than it 
resolves. So, too, does the recent War Labor Board 
practice of setting aside binding agreements which in no 
way offend public policy... . 

“But collective bargaining is also being discredited by 
its chief beneficiaries. Organized labor is giving it up 
for a new system in which labor and government make 
the rules and impose them upon industry by formal 
regulations or by the more subtle method now miscalled 
‘arbitration.’”’ Government has expanded beyond all 
precedent. The “pattern for those human relations between 
men and management called employment practices” which 
has been “conjured up” by “the ‘ideology and propaganda 
boys’”’ is “elusive and fanciful.” Rules are promulgated 
and policies made by officials who lack the requisite 
knowledge. Policies are distorted and administered 
with bias. 


“The Possibility of Postwar Prosperity ” 


Some interesting data on the postwar domestic economy 
were presented to the War Congress of American Indus- 
try to which the foregoing article is devoted. The back- 
ground of the presentation of data is furnished by two 
assumptions, (a) that there is to be “a job for everyone 
able and willing to work, at good wages and under good 
working conditions,” and (b) that we have “the proper 
political and social environment.” 

Assuming tentatively that the war will terminate at 
the end of 1943 an estimate was presented of the backlog 
of deferred demand for goods as follows: 

There will be $24 billion in war bonds held by indi- 
viduals which are immediately convertible into cash on 
demand. It is estimated that “a reservoir of potential 
installment credit” will exist of at least $8 billion. It is 
also estimated that there will be $18 billion in circulation, 
$116 billion in deposits in commercial banks, including 
time deposits. This means $134 billion of cash and credit 
available for spending by corporations and individuals. 

The total deferred demand in dollar value for con- 
sumers’ durable goods is estimated at $11.6 billion; busi- 
ness construction and equipment $3 billion; maintenance 
$2.8 billion; public works and maintenance $2.6 billion; 
consumers’ non-durable goods $2.5 billion. This totals 
$22.5 billion of deferred demand. 

It is estimated that there will be a deferred demand for 
10 million automobiles, one million private houses, 20 
million radios. 

The dollar value of machine tool output at the end of 
1943 is estimated at $1.4 billion as compared with $200 
million in 1939. Electric power capacity which stood at 
about 40.3 million kilowatts at the end of 1939 is esti- 
mated at 50 million by the end of this year. Steel capacity 
which was about 81.6 million net tons at the end of 1939 
is figured as 98 million as of the end of this year. The 
supply of aluminum which was a little over 435 million 
pounds in 1939 is estimated at a little over two billion 
pounds in 1943. The production of magnesium was 6.7 
million pounds in 1939 and is estimated at 725 million in 
1943, an increase of over 100-fold. 

The labor force which was 54.3 millions at the end of 
1940 is estimated at 62.5 millions as of the end of 1943. 
It will be the largest and most skilled labor force in our 
history. It will include several million women who have 
entered industry as a part of the war effort. 
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